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ABSTRACT 


Sofia Coppola’s film The Virgin Suicides (1999) can be viewed as visualizing the 
(renegotiation process of the twinned aspects of girlish ‘autonomy’ and ‘restriction’. 
Although the film’s references to more established images of girlhood are observable, 
its vague, narrative neutrality, supported by cinematic aesthetics with a dreamy 
and melancholic effect, leaves their meanings largely unexplained. Connected to our 
contemporary ideas about adolescence, femininity is generally linked to either patho- 
logical fragility or emphasized sexual assertiveness. I question the legitimacy of these 
binaries and instead read The Virgin Suicides as a depiction of female complexity 
where the subtle complexity of the heroines contradicts these stereotypes. Instead of 
situating on either polar of extreme assertiveness and fragility, Coppola presents 
her conception of adolescent girls as floating between these two. The film’s ethereal 
and maidenly aesthetics conveyed through the visual qualities of the Lisbon Sisters, 
including the dresses they wear, effectively layer the girls’ sense of autonomy and 
sexual maturity, signifying the negotiation of idealizing, suppressing and empower- 
ing adolescent girls. The tragic fate of the girls, on the other hand, limits the film’s 
capacity to offer an alternative to the monolithic idea of adolescent ‘girlhood’ and 
how it is visualized in our contemporary culture. 
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INTRODUCTION 


We knew ... that the girls were really women in disguise, that they 
understood love and even death, and that our job was merely to create 
the noise that seemed to fascinate them. 

(Eugenides 1993: 44) 


Often linked to the concepts of beauty, elusiveness and poetic ambience, 
girlhood is a theme that has long attracted artistic efforts. In contemporary 
Hollywood films, however, it is generally portrayed as a state of degradation. 
With a few exceptions, many Hollywood girl films, or films primarily targeting 
young women and girls, from such classics as Gigi (Minnelli, 1958) through Teen 
Witch (Walker, 1989), Clueless (Heckerling, 1995), Princess Diaries (Marshall, 
2001) to Legally Blonde (Luketic, 2001) and The Devil Wears Prada (Frankel, 2006) 
tend to emphasize the necessity for the heroines to go through the process of 
‘maturity’ from highly ignorant, naive and reckless selves to more convention- 
ally mature and feminine selves. This is usually achieved with the intervention 
of adult characters and role models. In more recent times, there is an increase in 
the presence of young women characters with senses of agency in Hollywood 
cinema. These heroines usually have tomboyish demeanours as Juno in Juno 
(Reitman, 2007), are marginalized as Enid in The Ghost World (Zwigoff, 2001) or 
dress in ‘masculine’ attires when demonstrating their physical and psychological 
assertiveness in such fantasy-themed films like Elizabeth in Pirates of the 
Caribbean series (Verbinski, 2003-2007), Alice in Alice in Wonderland (Burton, 
2010) and, Snow White in Snow White and the Huntsman (Sanders, 2012). The 
films exemplify a wider pattern in popular culture representation: that girlish 
femininity is perceived as passive and unfavourable, and young women need to 
become integrated into conformity and thus social acceptance, predominantly 
through physical transformation (Driscoll 2002: 221). Alternatively, they adopt 
overtly ‘masculine/boyish’ demeanours in order to acquire senses of agency and 
independence (Allison 2000: 275). It is also noted that women characters in 
films have been portrayed mainly in terms of their (heterosexual) relationship 
to male characters (O’Shaughnessy 1999: 98; Fournier 2007: 375-76). 

The negative portrayal of girlish femininity in films reflects a social trend, 
which perceives young women as being in crisis and in need of adult inter- 
vention. News media in the United States are accused of portraying girls in a 
negative light, often in relation to the issues of low self-esteem, body image 
and eating disorders (Mazzarella and Pecora 2007: 19). Such representa- 
tions contribute to the construction of the image of young women, particu- 
larly teenage girls, as highly prone to being victimized, while disregarding the 
voices of girls with a sense of autonomy and agency. The stereotyped concept 
of ‘masculinity’ can equally be imposing detrimental effects on boys and men 
(Bem 1993; Beynon 2001: 11; Pease 2002: 27), and the rate of fatal suicide is 
significantly higher among young men than their female counterparts in North 
America and Australia (Canetto and Sakinofsky 1998; Moller-Leimktihler 
2003). Yet, when compared with girlish femininity, some authors perceive it 
as more positive and even desirable (Lees 1993; Thompson 1995). This points 
to a general tendency found even among children in which renouncing ‘femi- 
ninity’ is perceived as an act of claiming power (Paechter 2006: 257). Likewise, 
in the American ‘girl’ films, ‘girlish’ femininity is often marked by artlessness, 
carelessness and ignorant innocence. 
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If we recall what Judith Butler ([1990] 2004: 114) argues of gender perfor- 
mativity, certain gestures and acts of gender create the idea of gender. 
Accordingly, the concept of ‘ignorant innocence’ in these films is visu- 
ally demonstrated via collective performances and gestures of the heroines. 
These are characterized by their frequent application of high-toned, almost 
clamorous voices, exaggeratedly high-spirited and restless gestures and 
responses, along with high-pitched screams.’ In other words, ‘girlish’ femi- 
ninity equals immaturity or vanity in the American ‘girl’ films. This inevitably 
leads to a common conception found in the films that ‘adolescent girlhood’ 
is merely a transitional and hence unstable stage that women pass through 
as they grow mature. Such a view slights, and perhaps disapproves of girlish 
femininity as a negative attribute associated with this ‘unfavourable’ stage. 

Needless to say, not all American films with young women as their 
protagonists are strictly loyal to the convention of cinematic portrayal of 
youthful femininity. A prime example is Sofia Coppola’s The Virgin Suicides, a 
1999 film adaptation of Jeffrey Eugenides’ novel of the same title (1993). The 
Virgin Suicides offers a portrayal of adolescent girls from intricately amalga- 
mated male-female perspectives. As Jesse Fox Mayshark (2007: 170) points 
out, ‘Coppola placed herself in the interesting position of being a female 
director translating a story written by a male novelist, a story about girls told 
from a boys’ perspective’. Perhaps this reflects Coppola’s own subjectivity, as 
she is ‘a successful woman working in the masculinized arena of independent 
Hollywood, and her place within a lineage of women’s cinema, is frequently 
elided in discussions of her success and style’ (Smaill 2013: 149). In the film 
Coppola converges her attention to this particular stage of ‘girlhood’, treat- 
ing it as an independent state. As a consequence, the heroines and hence 
‘girlhood’ in The Virgin Suicides are portrayed with greater significances and 
focus, giving it a considerable amount of principality. The devastating fate of 
the Lisbon sisters, on the other hand, leaves an impression that the amalgam 
of (girlish) femininity and a sense of agency are likely to lead to fatal conse- 
quences. Despite its potential for subverting the stereotypical perception of 
girlish femininity, The Virgin Suicides endorses the idea that positive portrayal 
of ‘feminine-looking’, adolescent girls with a strong sense of autonomy still 
remains a rarity in American popular films. 

I will first explain the significance of The Virgin Suicides through looking at 
the ways in which the film perceives and visualizes the image of ‘adolescent 
girlhood’. I explore the possibility that the film sets a considerable amount 
of principality to the stage of ‘girlhood’ rather than treating it as merely a 
transitional stage. Paying particular attention to the concepts of two estab- 
lished icons of girlhood — Lolita and Ophelia — and the roles costumes play 
in terms of demarcating gender identities, I will then read The Virgin Suicides 
as a paradigm of a film, which presents and possibly merges two antithetical 
poles of conceptions about femininity. I show that the film demonstrates the 
compatibility of the two poles as an antidote to the somewhat typecast repre- 
sentation of youthful femininity, thereby offering a more complex portrayal 
of ‘girlhood’. I argue that The Virgin Suicides can be read as an example of 
the awakening of contemporary American popular culture to construct and 
promote the image of a psychologically intricate young woman with a sense 
of agency without ‘sacrificing’ her girlish femininity. The tragic ending of the 
film, however, indicated the difficulty contemporary American popular culture 
was still facing for depicting such a feminine image in positive ways. 


1. An analogy between 
‘ignorant’ innocence 
in American films and 


‘feigned innocence’ 
and the concept of 


shojo (girls) in Japanese 


culture might be 
pursued in another 
context. See, for 


example Miller (2006) 


and Honda (2010). 
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THE STORY OF THE VIRGIN SUICIDES 


Adapted by Jeffrey Eugenides’ novel of the same title (1993), Sofia Coppola’s 
The Virgin Suicides (1999) portrays the five beautiful, mysterious and 
unattainable Lisbon sisters in upper-class Michigan who commit suicide, from 
the perspective and narration of one of a group of boys in Michigan 25 years 
after the sisters’ suicides. The film is primarily faithful to Eugenides’ novel 
with a few exceptions. For example, the film focuses more on the character 
of Lux, the fourth daughter played by Kirsten Dunst. The plot of the original 
novel where the second eldest daughter Mary, played by A. J. Cook, survives 
her first suicide attempt is thus altered, and Mary dies with the remaining 
three Lisbon sisters. Mr and particularly Mrs Lisbon, played respectively by 
James Woods and Kathleen Turner, are more sympathetic in the film while 
religious references, which are already hazy in Eugenides’ novel, are further 
diluted, with laminated cards of the Virgin serving only as a visual accessory. 

Certain difficulties arise when attempting to interpret this film. This is 
mostly because certain aspects of the film, many of which are crucial in order 
to make sense of the heroines’ suicides, are left unexplained (Olsen 2000: 59; 
Mayshark 2007: 170-71). The director Coppola herself explains in the behind 
scene interview (1999) that the story is about: 


These guys who are now men are having to go over it [suicides of the 
Lisbon sisters] again and again 20 years later, remember all the pieces 
they can to try to understand what happened only to realize that there’s 
no explanation. 


Respecting the film’s vague expressions, I propose that The Virgin Suicides 
offers a portrayal of ‘girlhood’ as an aesthetic imagination, perceiving it as both 
a fascinating and a restricting state of being. Indeed, as Coppola herself has 
allegedly said in relationship to the film that for the narrator and his friends, 
‘[t]he memory of these girls is more perfect than the reality’ (Mottram 2006: 
250). For Cecilia, the youngest of the five Lisbon sisters, played by Hanna R. 
Hall, this concept of ‘girlhood’ might be something she should avoid. When 
she is admitted to the hospital after her first attempt to take her own life, the 
doctor asks her ‘What are you doing here honey? You're not even old enough 
to know how bad life gets’. She replies calmly, but clearly ‘Obviously, doctor, 
you've never been a 13 year-old-girl’. This bespeaks a possibility that at least 
for Cecilia, being an adolescent girl is enough to take one’s own life. 

It is widely believed that youths, particularly teenagers, manifest distinc- 
tive behaviours and consumption patterns in American culture (Hodkinson 
2007: 1). Adolescence is not merely a chronological age; it is also a socially 
constructed category. This is because the concept of ‘teenager’ is defined by 
interactions between adolescents and the biological, economic and social 
forces and expectations imposed upon them (White 1995: 225). Noting the 
constructed nature of teenagers, adolescence is believed to be a ‘dangerous 
time’ in which teens need to be guided to prevent various risks (White 1993: 
38). Girls are, as previously mentioned, often constructed as being in a posi- 
tion of complexity and turbulence where they are facing the restrictions of 
physical and sexual regulations (Lees 1993; Thompson 1995; Gonick 2006; 
Mazzarella and Pecora 2007). In other words, it might be argued that adoles- 
cence is considered as a state between an adult and a child, and is when our 
conventional idea of ‘girl’ is first and foremost identified with. This means 
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Figure 1: Girls and boys at the Lisbon party. 


that, in contrast to the predominantly asexual conception of children, adoles- 
cence can be a state of being where the sexual division of male and female are, 
first and foremost, emphasized. When Mr and Mrs Lisbon invite preppy-look- 
ing local boy Peter Sisten (Chris Hale) over for dinner in attempt to interact 
Cecilia with boys of her own age, Lux embarrasses him with a comment that 
has sexual implications. All the sisters except Cecilia are amused. Cecilia, in 
contrast, displays a frown, a displeased facial expression in medium close shot. 
Perhaps this alludes to Cecilia’s revulsion at entering adolescent ‘girlhood’, 
which literally separates teenage girls from boys both socially and physically. 

From the very beginning, the film makes it clear that the conventional 
images of ‘boyhood’ and ‘girlhood’ are juxtaposed. This is primarily done 
through costumes and interior designs. Clothing is often perceived as an 
essential factor to support and reveal the performance of gender (Wilson 
1985: 117; Bem 1993: 148). Reinforcing this point, the sequence of the Lisbons’ 
first and only party gives prominence to the (visual) difference between girls 
and boys. Boys wear darker-coloured suits with ties, and many of them have 
rather short hair. By contrast, the girls are presented with pastel-coloured 
dresses often adorned with frills and lace except Therese, the eldest Lisbon 
girl who wears a simple wine-red dress. Their countenances are delicately 
touched with makeup, accessories, and they have relatively long, blonde hair 
(Figure 1). The film thereby utilizes clothes and appearance to foreground the 
exploration of gender and the isolated aspects of girlhood. 

The difference between boys and girls are also illustrated through their 
bedroom interiors (Figures 2 and 3). This is most prominent in a sequence 
where, after the Lisbon sisters are being ‘imprisoned’ by Mrs Lisbon, the boys 
make contact with the sisters through ‘playing songs to each other from their 
bedrooms, holding the telephone to the speakers of their stereo systems’ 
(Mayshark 2007: 172). 

The boy’s bedroom is filled with muted colours like red and maroon, and 
has a telescope, terrestrial globe and a world map, all of which connote senses 
of activity, freedom, science and reason. On the contrary, the Lisbon girls are 
seen contemplating in their bedroom, which is decorated with pastel shades 
of pink, white and pale blue, with a canopied white bed, a white French 
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Figures 2-3: The boy’s bedroom and the Lisbon girls’ bedroom. 


provincial style bedside table and stuffed animals. Significantly, this style of 
the Lisbon sisters’ bedroom space shows a strong resemblance to romantic, 
‘fairy tale bedrooms’. Underscored by these differences, the idea of ‘girlhood’ 
is clearly differentiated from the idea of ‘boyhood’ in the film — boys, as 
embodied by the narrator and his friends, are allowed to become, at least to a 
certain degree, free, active, immature, enjoyable, light-hearted and irrespon- 
sible. In contrast, if we assume that the Lisbon girls embody the conventional 
notions of ‘girlhood’ in the film, girls are presented as playful, smiling, enig- 
matic, ethereal, mature, being in ennui and comparatively restricted. 

The obvious excitement shown by the boys in this sequence implies an idea 
that for them it is an ‘adventure’. In contrast, the Lisbon girls are portrayed 
as lying on the bed, desperate, weak, vulnerable and on the verge of exhaus- 
tion. Indeed, beauty and mysteriousness surrounding the ‘girlhood’ embodied 
by the Lisbon girls is defined and emphasized by the rather clichéd straight- 
forwardness of the ‘boyhood’. Whether consciously or not, this endorses the 
stereotyped conceptions of the two gender categories and characteristics 
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associated with them (O’Shaughnessy 1999: 203). This can thus be inter- 
preted as signifying the different impacts the socially constructed notions of 
‘boyhood’ and ‘girlhood’ are assumedly imposing on adolescents. 

Not only assuming the gender differences, The Virgin Suicides also follows 
conventional discourses of idealized ‘girlhood/girlish femininity’ rather 
than merely attempting to either counter or deconstruct it. Less than ideal 
depictions of the girls, which Eugenides has delineated in his novel, do not 
interfere with romantic and fleeting imageries of girlhood in the film. For 
example, such depictions as Mary’s moustache, Lux’s hair loss above her left 
ear and her anxiety about pregnancy due to her casual affairs with men on 
the rooftop, or the devastating deterioration of the Lisbons’ estate, which 
begins with Cecilia’s suicide and is accelerated after Lux’s failure to meet 
the curfew, are largely moderated or absent in the film. The introduction 
of the Lisbon girls indicates that the images of the girls we see are ‘medi- 
ated’ ones. With a groovy, 1970s-like soundtrack effectively composed by 
French music duo Air, each of the sisters is introduced while they step off 
from their parents’ car and go inside the house while the boys are watching. 
This sequence may provide an idea that through the gazes of the boys, these 
girls are perceived like celebrities; close yet unattainable. Perhaps this is a 
visual metaphor that the conventional understanding of ‘girlhood’ can be a 
construction, and while it is often presented in a very idealistic fashion, it 
may lack reality or substance. What makes The Virgin Suicides significantly 
different from conventional American ‘girl’ films is the film’s perception of 
adolescent girls and the state they are in. 

Unlike the conventional ‘girl’ films, which treat the state of ‘girlhood’ as 
merely a transitional stage from innocently ignorant childhood to mature 
womanhood, Coppola converges her attention to this particular stage of ‘girl- 
hood’. She treats it as an independent state, one worthy enough to receive the 
dedication of this entire film. For instance, the Lisbon girls do not go through 
the process of maturity from ‘ignorant innocence’. As already mentioned, 
‘girlish’ femininity manifested in conventional girl films is marked by a collec- 
tive performance of ‘ignorant innocence’ — a display of immaturity or vanity. 
It is different in The Virgin Suicides. In the first place, the heroines in the film 
rarely exhibit such childish qualities, and their suicides allow them to embody 
‘girlish’ femininity from the beginning to the end of the film. 

Equally striking is the film’s complex construction of girlish femininity 
itself. Femininity has been understood and presented through a set of binaries 
in western culture. Such binaries often evolve around two (almost opposing) 
imageries of femininity including Madonna/Whore (Ross and Nightingale 
2003: 80), Rapunzel/Medusa (Ofek 2009: 104) and Ophelia/Girl Power (Gonick 
2006: 15-16). The former of each of these dichotomous paradigms embody 
purity, innocence and docility while the latter types symbolize a sexually mature, 
dangerous side of femininity. Rather than placing the girls on either side of two 
extreme poles of femininity, I would argue strongly that The Virgin Suicides fuses 
and merges the antithetical poles of fragile and assertive girlish femininity. 

Earlier in this article I argued that costumes demarcate gender in The 
Virgin Suicides. Further significances of costumes in the film are highlighted 
by the roles they play to delineate more than one facet of ‘girlhood’. The film’s 
visualization of girlhood is encoded through the inter-texuality of images of 
adolescent girls from other texts, most notably Vladimir Nabokov’s Lolita and 
William Shakespeare’s Ophelia. These two modes of girlish femininity are 
effectively marked by the clothes they wear. 
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REFLECTIONS OF LOLITA AND OPHELIA: ESTABLISHED ICONS AND 
AESTHETICIZED GIRLHOOD 


School uniform vs white tunics 


Lux is, for the most part, presented as the opposite of mystical and enigmatic 
Cecilia, who wears a vintage white wedding dress with tiers of lace (Figure 4). 
In the film, Lux is mischievous, adventurous and coquettish, and her age 
‘fourteen’ corresponds to the contemporary image rather than the actual 
heroine of the highly controversial yet influential novel Lolita (1955) by Vladimir 
Nabokov. Named after the preadolescent heroine of the novel, the contempo- 
rary concept of Lolita is frequently used to describe young girls dressed, acted 
and posed in a coquettish way, or middle-aged males’ paedophilic attachment 
to such girls (Merskin 2004; Durham 2008). In one sense, Lux embodies our 
conventional notion of Lolita - manipulative, flirtatious, coquettish and above 
all, self-assured yet innocent, and she seems to be comfortable with that 
image. Accordingly, she is in control when she teases and embarrasses Peter 
at the dinner as well as when Trip Fontaine, the school heartthrob portrayed 
in the film by Josh Hartnett, attempts to draw her attention. In contrast, when 
Trip leaves her with rather formal manners after visiting the Lisbon residence 
in order to become accepted by Mr, and especially Mrs Lisbon, Trip sees Lux 
rushing to his car and actively, and fervently steals his kiss, leaving him in 
a state of rapture. In the next sequence we witness Trip formerly asking Mr 
Lisbon’s permission to ask his daughter for the Homecoming Dance, further 
reinforcing the irresistibility and manipulative power of Lux’s allure. 

Visual references to Lolita are also evident in The Virgin Suicides. The very 
first scene of the film features Lux in a reddish-pink dress eating what appears 
to be a candy apple. This image has conventionally been associated with the 
image of Lolita. Earlier in the film, Lux is moreover seen sunbathing on her 
towel, wearing a bikini, which, according to the narrator, ‘caused the knife- 
sharpener to give her a 15-minute demonstration for free’. This scene not 
only gives prominence to the idea that Lux is self-assured, comfortable with 
her charm, but also recalls Stanley Kubrick’s film adaptation of Nabokov’s 
Lolita (1962). This intertexual reference to Lolita is particularly evident in the 


Figure 4: Cecilia in a vintage white wedding dress. 
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2. Lolita’s age was 

raised in Kubrick’s 
version from twelve to 
ourteen. 


3. In the novel, Lux wears 
a tight tartan skirt for 
school. It explains that 
he school clothes the 
Lisbon sisters wear are 
short and tight because 
Mrs Lisbon does not 
buy new clothes, 

and the girls wear 

he clothes from the 
previous year. 


Figure 5: Sue Lyon as Lolita in Stanley Kubrick’s film Lolita (1962). 


sequence where the 14-year-old Lolita, as portrayed by Sue Lyon, is depicted 
as sunbathing in her lawn, wearing a bikini, sunglasses and a hat, captivating 
the attention of the middle-aged Humbert (James Mason) for the first time 
(Figures 4 and 5). 

The Virgin Suicides’ depiction of the Lisbon girls in school uniform also 
underscores its references to the image of Lolita. With Cecilia as an exception, 
the Lisbon girls appear in high-school uniforms at the school. Lux wears her 
school uniform — a white short-sleeved shirt, a pleated grey above-knee skirt, 
black or white high socks and an indigo or grey vest — in a dishevelled fashion, 
with her skirt slightly shorter than the other girls (Figure 6). 

Although irrelevant to Nabokov’s novel, high-school girls’ uniforms 
might be construed as symbolic of ‘girlhood’. Supporting this hypothesis 


Figure 6: The Lisbon girls in school uniform. 
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Figure 7: The Lisbon girls in their prom dresses. 


is that girls’ school uniforms are quite dissimilar to the clothes they wear in 
their adulthood (Craik 2005: 66). This is different for boys’ school uniform, 
as many men’s uniforms still retain aspects of school uniforms they wore 
as schoolboys (Craik 2005: 64). Girls’ school uniforms therefore carry a 
connotation of a certain period in a woman’s life; that is up until the ages 
of seventeen and eighteen. Moreover, certain similarities between girls’ and 
boys’ school uniforms, as (apart from a black tie and a pair of grey trousers 
for boys and an indigo or grey vest and a grey above-knee skirt for girls) in 
the case of The Virgin Suicides, evoke a sense of androgyny. For the girls, 
their school uniforms both indicate their difference from and similarity to 
the boys, signalling the position that they are in; that they are socially not 
fully mature as woman yet. In the film, school uniform thereby operates as 
a sartorial signifier of girlish femininity that is placed between infantile and 
fully grown women. This, whether intentionally or unintentionally, exploits 
the contemporary concept of Lolita, which allegedly consists of ‘the simul- 
taneous appeal of the vampish and virginal, the forbidden and accessible’ 
(Merskin 2004: 121). 

Another significant image related to clothing in The Virgin Suicides 
is a white tunic. As already noted, Cecilia is nearly always dressed in a 
vintage white wedding dress, and the film portrays the surviving sisters 
wearing white tunics with a cluster floral pattern for their first and only prom 
attendance (Figure 7). 

The four Lisbon girls are also seen dressed in white vertical-silhouetted 
night dresses that are reminiscent of their prom dresses. Despite the diver- 
sity of its connotation, white is most frequently read as connoting virginal 
and bridal purity (Hughes 2006: 70). Embellished by long, flowing, femi- 
nized blonde locks and blue eyes of the girls, the image of Lisbon girls in 
their prom dresses is reminiscent of the iconic image of pure and innocent 
Victorian maidenly femininity, immortalized by Pre-Raphaelite paintings and 
literature in mid-Victorian England (Hughes 2006: 78; Ofek 2009). Dreamy, 
imaginative, and intuitive qualities and an act of contemplating in a secluded 
space, which are obviously associated with the Lisbon girls, correlate with the 
ideal femininity in Victorian Euro-America (Springer 1985: 1). 
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4. Starrs’ view of Picnic 
as misogynistic is 
debatable, and | 
disagree with it. His 
article is by any means 
too short to do justice 
to Weir’s important 
film. 


Figure 8: Peter Weir's film Picnic at Hanging Rock (1975). 


The film’s possible references to Peter Weir’s now classic film Picnic at Hanging 
Rock (1975) endorse this hypothesis. Set in 1900 in Australia, a group of upper- 
class girls are depicted as wearing high-collared, white vertical-silhouetted lace 
dresses, most of them with long blonde locks (Figure 8). 

The film’s cinematic aesthetics feature dreamy, melancholic and soft- 
focused effects, and therefore the aesthetic imagery of Victorian maidenly 
femininity in Weir’s film evokes the subtlety of the scenes within The Virgin 
Suicides, produced nearly a quarter-century later. While Coppola’s films, 
including The Virgin Suicides, have been negatively reviewed as too ‘feminine’, 
‘pretty’ and ‘limited’ (Kennedy 2010: 39), Weir’s film has been subject to criti- 
cism for offering a patriarchal (Bruzzi 1997: 62) and misogynistic (Starrs 2008: 
143) portrayal of adolescent girls.’ Picnic at Hanging Rock’s unresolved narrative 
without a sense of closure (Starrs 2008: 140) is nevertheless comparable with 
The Virgin Suicides. Weir's film marked an important point in the Australian 
film ‘renaissance’ and suggested a space of mysterious femininity in which 
women were the major actors, another characteristic shared by The Virgin 
Suicides. 

The Virgin Suicides’ recreation of the idealized imagery of Victorian 
femininity is perhaps most notable through the film’s references to 
the Pre-Raphaelite imagination of William Shakespeare’s Ophelia. Pre- 
Raphaelite artists conceived her as an epitome of female complexity— 
maidenly virtuous yet sexually knowing. This is because ‘[v]irtue and vice 
collide within her character creating a compelling complexity resistant to 
the binary categories of opposition’ (Rhodes 2008: 3). Such interpretation 
transgressed both artistic and gender conventions in Victorian culture. 
The image of Cecilia floating in the bathtub when she attempts to commit 
suicide for the first time is, without doubt, redolent of Ophelia, particularly 
of the famous painting by Pre-Raphaelite painter Sir John Everett Millais 
(1851-1852, Figure 9). 

I argue that the most important aspect of The Virgin Suicides’ reference 
to Ophelia is that the ‘aestheticizing’ of the ‘girlhood’ in the film mirrors the 
‘aestheticizing’ process of Shakespeare’s tragic maiden. 
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As Magda Romanska 
(2005: 492) points out, 
the importance of 
Ophelia as a character 
in the original 

play might have 

been (deliberately) 
diminished due to cuts 
and revisions made 
by actors and theatre 
directors. 


Figure 9: Ophelia (1851-1852), by John Everett Millais (1829-1896). © De Agostini/ 
The British Library Board. All Rights Reserved 17/10/2013, 92002484, 823. 


MODERN DAY OPHELIA 


Ophelia is a very curious heroine. In Shakespeare’s play, she is conventionally 
portrayed as neither impressively dramatic nor visibly essential as a character 
(Pitt 1981: 56).° It is rather, the artists and poets in the nineteenth century 
onward who ascribed the artistic and poetic significance to Ophelia. This 
might be explained by the popularization of ‘maidenly madness’ as an artistic 
subject in the Romantic era. In the early to mid-nineteenth century opera, for 
example, ‘maidenly madness’ was a popular theme. The similarities between 
Ophelia and the heroine of Lucia di Lammermoor (1835), Gaetano Donizetti’s 
operatic adaptation of Sir Walter Scott’s novel The Bride of Lammermoor (1819), 
are often assumed. Apparently, ‘[t]he vision of Lucia in a white nightdress, 
with dishevelled hair, still a feature of most modern productions, inevitably 
recalls the dishevelment of the mad Ophelia’ (Smart 1992: 125). 

In contrast to Scott’s realistic portrayal of the heroine’s somewhat ‘animal- 
istic’ insanity, Donizetti’s Lucia is ‘aestheticised, celebrated with tuneful music 
and an appealing visual portrayal’ (Smart 1992: 124). This romantic transfor- 
mation is also prominent in the visualization of Ophelia. Such examples as 
Ambroise Thomas’ operatic adaptation of Hamlet (1868) and Arthur Rimbaud’s 
poem ‘Ophélia’ (1870) indicate that the hyperbolically aesthetic imagery of 
Ophelia’s maidenly insanity and death was highly capable of alluring artistic 
impressions in the nineteenth century. Such art forms construct the morbid 
insanity and death of Ophelia, full of florid melodies and romantic lyrics with 
references to flowers, nymphs and love, making a contrast to Shakespeare’s 
portrayal of Ophelia, whose ballad in Act IV scene V combines bawdy impli- 
cations and pathos (Pitt 1981: 56). 

Through these artworks, Ophelia has been morphed from a rather subsidi- 
ary heroine to an embodiment of innocent, maidenly fragility, emotional insta- 
bility and suicide. Particularly in contemporary culture, she has become a virtual 
symbol for ‘the enigma of a morbid teenage girl’, a suicidal creature who tortures 
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Figure 10: Lux wakes up lying on the football field. 


herself to live up to the ephemeral beauty model of the morbid feminine ideal 
(Romanska 2005: 487). The aesthetic imagination associated with Ophelia seems 
to inspire The Virgin Suicides throughout, not to mention the scene of Cecilia float- 
ing in the bathtub. In the scene where Lux opens her eyes, lying on the football 
field alone after she and Trip consummate their love, such aspects as her dishev- 
elled hair, white dress, and laying on the field alone, brings to mind the image of 
mad Ophelia in the 1889 painting by John William Waterhouse (Figure 10). 

Earlier in the film, when Father Moody (Scott Glenn) pays his visit to the 
Lisbons with the intention of consoling the family over the death of Cecilia, he 
sees the four girls lying down on the floor of one of their bedrooms. Therese 
(Leslie Hayman) is lolling almost exactly like Ophelia in Waterhouse’s paint- 
ing, wearing a white shirt/dress. These images emphasize and enhance both 
the (highly idealized) beauty and ethereality of ‘girlhood’ in the film. 

Furthermore, these images contribute to the film’s approach to elevate the 
idea of ‘girlhood’, which has generally been slighted by contemporary American 
‘girl’ films and American popular culture alike. In a sense, this mirrors the artists 
in the nineteenth century who, even if with limitations, gave principality and 
artistic power to the fragile maidenliness embodied by the Shakespearean hero- 
ine. It can be interpreted that the two established ideas associated with the 
concept of girlish femininity — Lolita and Ophelia — are alternately referenced in 
The Virgin Suicides in order to articulate the idea that girls possess both assertive 
and fragile facets. This renders the characterization of adolescent girls as slightly 
more complex than single-dimensional heroines in typical girl films. Not solely 
beautiful and independent, however, adolescent ‘girlhood’ as a state of being 
can also trigger restrictions. As previously mentioned, the nature of teenager 
is largely a sociocultural construction (Hodkinson 2007: 1; White 1995: 225), 
and teenage girls are often believed to be in the complex and unstable posi- 
tion where they are facing the restrictions set by physical and sexual regulations 
(Lees 1993; Thompson 1995; Mazzarella and Pecora 2007). The ways in which 
teenage girls are ‘constructed’ in Euro-American societies are closely linked to 
how teenage girls are portrayed in The Virgin Suicides. 

Indeed, the film alludes to the notion that (idealized and conventional) adoles- 
cent ‘girlhood’ is situated upon the thin line that separates the two concepts of 
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independence and dependence, latitude and regulation. This is most evident in 
the Homecoming Dance sequence. This sequence is, again, presented with highly 
girlish and romantic motifs; filled with balloons, twinkling stars, sparkling gold 
curtains and a glittering tiara when Lux is crowned the Homecoming Queen. 
After the Dance, Trip asks her to go for a walk. Lux is reluctant, but agrees to 
go with him. What is noteworthy here is that her failure to refuse his insistence 
ends Lux’s ability to exercise autonomy over herself, and perhaps her ability to 
benefit from being an attractive and assertive adolescent girl. After her failure to 
make curfew, not only Lux but also all the remaining Lisbon sisters are confined in 
their house. Whilst we would not know whether Mrs Lisbon’s attitudes towards 
her children might have moderated if they were males, this might be interpreted 
as implying the vulnerable and insecure nature of ‘girlhood’ in a very extreme 
expression. Soon after Lux fails to maintain her autonomy, the idea of ‘girlhood’, 
which once secured her latitude and authority, transforms into a burden, leaving 
her and her sisters inevitably in a vulnerable and suffocating situation. 

A significance can be derived from a sequence where Lux helplessly obeys 
Mrs Lisbon’s demand to burn her rock records. This sequence shows that Lux’s 
self-assurance and autonomy, which are very likely based on her girlish allure, are 
ineffective before her mother. This contrasts to the scene where Lux exchanges 
words with the boys just before her suicide. She wears a tight-fitting tube-top 
with a watercolour-like floral pattern, the one Mrs Lisbon did not allow Lux to 
wear in front of a boy (Peter) without a shirt on. This scene demonstrates that her 
self-assured personality, her authority, is prominent and highly effective before 
boys, even after the weeks of confinement and exhaustion, and a moment before 
her doom. This suggests that The Virgin Suicides treats adolescent ‘girlhood’ as a 
subtle and delicate state of being, whose significance may not be undermined by 
either ‘boyhood’ or ‘manhood’ due to their fundamental differences. It might be, 
however, eclipsed and impuissant by mature and authoritative ‘womanhood’. 
Here an analogy between the film and fairy tales can be drawn. 

The enchanted sleep or magic imprisonment of fairy tale maidens, both of 
which are almost always brought by older female figures, can be read as signi- 
fying the dark period of powerlessness that young women have to endure just 
after they enter the household of their mothers-in-law (Warner 1994: 220). 
In The Virgin Suicides, the symbolic role of mother-in-law is replaced by their 
‘real’ mother, metaphorically signalling the tension created between girlish 
and mature femininities. Seemingly, The Virgin Suicides is occupied with 
capturing this delicateness surrounding the images of adolescent ‘girlhood’. 
This leads to a question: Do the suicides of the Lisbon girls signify the fragility 
of adolescent girls? It is too simple to assume the direct correlation between 
girlish femininity and morbid passivity through the suicides of the Lisbon 
sisters. We might also be prompted to relate their suicides to the tendency to 
perceive adolescent girls as in crisis who need adult intervention. I, however, 
suggest other interpretations. If we apply Elisabeth Bronfen’s theory of femi- 
ninity and death, the suicide of a woman might be read as her strategy to 
(re)gain a sense of autonomy and self-assertion. 


DEATH AND THE MAIDENS 


While in reality, it is more a ‘male phenomenon’ (Méller-Leimktihler 2003: 1), 
suicidal behaviour is perceived as an unmanly act unless achieved ‘successfully’ 
by guns or other violent means (Jaworski 2010: 54).° In the converse reading, 
suicide has been culturally constructed as a feminine approach particularly in 
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Euro-American culture. This is especially true in fictional narratives (Bronfen 
1992: 143). While Ophelia, as a romantic symbol of ultimate femininity, asserts 
her presence through death regardless of her intention, the view of Ophelia’s 
death as a suicide, a choice, would give her more agency than the idea of it 
as an accident (Romanska 2005: 496). In this view, a woman’s suicide can be 
understood as her means to challenge and criticize her culturally and socially 
imposed passivity and dependency, and those who impose such burdens on 
her. As Bronfen puts it: 


The choice of death emerges as a feminine strategy within which writing 
with the body is a way of getting rid of the oppression connected with the 
feminine body. Staging disembodiment as a form of escaping personal 
and social constraints serves to criticize those cultural attitudes that 
reduce the feminine body to the position of dependency and passivity, 
to the vulnerable object of sexual incursions. Feminine suicide can serve 
as trope, self-defeating as this seems, for a feminine writing strategy 
within the constraints of patriarchal culture. 
(1992: 142) 


What does seem noteworthy in relation to Bronfen’s theory is that, by 
bringing death to herself, a woman is able to destroy the socially constructed 
passive image, and obtain an autonomous self-image (Bronfen 1992: 143). 
Lux is, until her confinement, portrayed as self-assured and in control. 
According to the logic articulated by Bronfen, Lux embodies a ‘narcissistic 
sense of wholeness’. When Trip leaves her in the field, his unexpected, unhe- 
roic deed leaves a psychic wound to Lux’s imaginary wholeness. His deed 
also leads to the sisters’ confinement/social isolation; their figural ‘death’. 
Espousing this idea, in one sequence Lux fragilely complains to her mother, 
saying ‘we’re suffocating’. When Mrs Lisbon admonishes her by saying ‘Lux, 
you're safe here’, she replies ‘I can’t breathe in here’. It is, then, highly inter- 
pretable that the death of the Lisbon sisters signifies their attempt to revital- 
ize their self-assertion. Likewise, for Lux, this can be read as her attempt to 
regain her sense of wholeness, by embracing the real death instead of the 
social death of interment. The significance of the Lisbon girls’ confinement 
and their subsequent death is further highlighted by feminist readings of 
fairy tales. 

As already noted, the enchanted sleep or magic imprisonment of fairy tale 
maidens can be construed as symbolic of the state of powerlessness, which 
older women impose upon young women (Warner 1994: 220). Furthermore, 
the fascination with fairy tales like Charles Perrault’s The Sleeping Beauty (La 
Belle au Bois Dormant) lies in the live embalming of beautiful maidens whose 
beauty and youth, and by implication girlish femininity, are preserved while 
being in the state of physical imprisonment (Jones 2008: 133). This corre- 
sponds with the confinement of the Lisbon girls, which also operates as 
preserving their girlish femininity in the film. But while the awakening of the 
fairy tale princess signals her entering into mature womanhood via hetero- 
sexual romance and marriage, the Lisbon girls, consequently, decide to stay 
permanently in the state of ‘girlhood’. While the Lisbon sisters are forced 
to dwell in the vulnerable and fragile state and to contemplate in a highly 
romantic bedroom space, they do not wait for their knights in shining armour 
to rescue them like in fairy tales. Rather, the Lisbon girls forward the narrative 
themselves. 
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Although the film leaves the exact reason for the girls’ suicides unspecified, 
one could speculate that the four Lisbon sisters exert suicide in order to assert 
their autonomy, to reject the imposed state of passivity and vulnerability. 
This interpretation is further reinforced by their intentions to allow the boys, 
who would remember them for a long time, to discover their deaths, thus 
the girls are able to vindicate their deaths. In this reading, the sisters are the 
ones who initiate, take action, and ultimately, control the situation. The film’s 
portrayal of adolescent girls as figures capable of being in charge of their own 
action highly contrasts to the heroines in the conventional ‘girl’ films to whom 
dependence and adult intervention are a necessity in order to overcome 
difficult situations. The extremity of the Lisbon sisters’ effort to display their 
sense of agency might, to some extent, echoes Ridley Scott’s Thelma and Louise 
(1991) and its heroines’ engagement in disruptive activities. 


AGENCY AND FATALITY 


Thelma and Louise was released in the United States in 1991 and stirred contro- 
versy, possibly because of its largely affirmative depiction of violent behaviours 
shown by the young women (Fournier 2007: 42). The film asks what would 
happen if two socially underprivileged young women — a symbol of patriarchal 
society — committed a murder when facing the danger of sexual assault and 
abuse. The answer seems to be that no one would believe it was an act of self- 
defence, especially because Thelma, who was the victim of attempted rape, 
was drunk and appeared flirtatious in the bar. Afraid of being prosecuted by 
the authorities, they decide to flee to Mexico, and their adventures lead them 
to further violence. The significance of Thelma and Louise lies in its ability 
to grant the female protagonists agency in the narrative, as they remain in 
charge of their own action throughout the film. Laura Mulvey ([1975] 2001: 
398) (in)famously articulated the idea that traditional narrative films are struc- 
tured around masculine pleasures. Consequently, the male protagonist is the 
one who is in charge of controlling and forwarding the narrative with whom 
the audience most likely to identify (Mulvey [1975] 2001: 398). In contrast, 
female characters are reduced to ‘erotic objects’ for both the male protagonist 
and the male audience. 

Although Mulvey’s theory might sound anachronistic today, women 
still tend to be portrayed mainly in terms of their heterosexual romance and 
relationship to men (O’Shaughnessy 1999: 98; Fournier 2007: 375-76). Like 
The Virgin Suicides, Thelma and Louise challenges this convention, for the 
female protagonists refuse to be defined entirely by their relationship to men 
(Hollinger 1998: 124). Thelma and Louise, however, also articulates the rarity of 
challenging conventional gender portrayals in Hollywood cinema. The contro- 
versies the film itself aroused is an indicator of the difficulty of producing films 
with strong women characters who impose a challenge against gendered 
representations in popular cinema (Hollinger 2002: 80; Grant 2007: 81). One 
may well argue that the punishment waiting for those who fail to perform 
their ‘gender’ correctly is still present in Thelma and Louise, as at the end of 
the film, the two protagonists face the punishment for their rejection of patri- 
archal, ‘docile’ femininity (Riviere [1929] 1991; Cranny-Francis 1990; Butler 
[1990] 2004). This pattern is also found in The Virgin Suicides. As I have 
demonstrated, the concept of ‘girlish’ femininity is predominantly positive in 
Coppola’s film. The Lisbon girls are able to display a degree of agency without 
relinquishing it, for their ultimate way of demonstrating a sense of autonomy is 
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through suicide, a predominantly ‘feminine’ approach as far as fictional narra- 
tives are concerned (Bronfen 1992: 143). Yet the tragic fate of the girls also 
conveys a view that the marriage of (girlish) femininity and a sense of agency 
still leads to fatal consequences. Rather than radically subverting the way in 
which young women are portrayed in stereotypical American films, The Virgin 
Suicides, it is argued, illustrates the difficulty contemporary American popular 
culture was still facing for distributing a highly ‘girlish’ yet independent femi- 
nine image in positive and unforced ways. 


CONCLUSION 


The Virgin Suicides implies the idea that ‘girlhood’ can be understood through 
the amalgam of ethereality and fatality. It is not a manifesto to straight- 
forwardly challenge the stereotyped view of adolescent girls as pathologi- 
cally passive and vulnerable through incorporating aspects of conventional 
‘masculinity’ (as stereotypically signalled by costumes and such activities as 
violent social rebellions) or narrating their process of ‘maturation’. It is meant 
instead to suggest to viewers that the image of ‘girlhood’, which is likely a 
cultural construction, can be highly profound and independent. Rather than 
making its own judgement, the film leaves ‘girlhood’ and girlish femininity 
as something alluring and mystical, not necessarily temporal or trivial. What 
is noteworthy is, the Lisbon girls attempt to retain their sense of agency 
and autonomy through suicide, an essentially ‘feminine’ means in fiction 
as suggested by Bronfen, rather than engaging in conventionally ‘mascu- 
ine’ activities like the protagonists in Thelma and Louise. This assigns a sense 
of empowerment to girls and the aesthetic imagination of girlish feminin- 
ity. On the other hand, The Virgin Suicides, like Thelma and Louise, leaves 
an impression that the combination of femininity and a sense of agency 
ikely to lead to fatal consequences. Underscored by the negative criticism 
of Coppola’s film, which is largely subjected to her ‘feminine’ aesthetics, the 
film signals that a positive portrayal of feminine-looking adolescent girls with 
a strong sense of autonomy is yet to fully flourish in contemporary American 
popular films. 
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